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EDITORIAL 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SocIoLocy from its 
inception has sought to emphasize at all times the neces- 
sity of the scientific approach to the study of sociology. 
While it has not always been able to live up to its highest 
ideals it has kept constantly in mind the point of view held 


in the beginning. There is still, however, too much ma- 
terial submitted to THE JOURNAL for publication which is 
nothing more or less than a philosophical essay dealing 
with some aspect of the social life. 

We are in need today, as never before, of saying things 
in sociology with data. This statement is not meant to 
discount the importance of the discussion of points of view 
but if we are going to build up a science of educational 
sociology we must devote our interests at the present time 
mainly to the gathering of data, its classification, and the 
discovery of principles relating to the specific aspects of 
the social life. This need has been felt in every new science 
and perhaps it is nowhere more felt than in the field of edu- 
cational sociology. 














A STUDY OF THE OUT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS 


ApA E. Orr and Francis J. BROWN 


Youth, today as always, is under fire. Many who are 
beginning to gray about the temples look upon the youth 
of the present with apprehension and grave misgivings. 
The chief concern of these critics of youth is the manner 
in which they use their leisure time, asserting that they 
spend their nights in a gay round of petting parties and 
their days in recuperating and planning for the next “‘de- 
bauch.” 

To determine, in so far as possible, what our young 
people do with their free time, this study was made of 
the out-of-school activities of two hundred girls in a New 
York City high school. Although no attempt was made 
to evaluate the nature of each activity, for example, the 
type of books read, the study does shed some light on the 
degree of validity of the statements of the critics. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The questionnaire, reproduced in part on page 267, was 
prepared and given to two hundred girls in the ninth and 
tenth grades, in high school. To avoid the possibility of 
a selective factor, as well as to determine any differences 
which might exist, the group included one hundred from 
each of the academic and commercial courses. A part of 
the regular health-education periods was used to explain 
and conduct the experiment. The classroom teacher gave 
a copy of the questionnaire to each girl and briefly ex- 
plained the nature of the study. The girls were asked not 
to sign their names and to be absolutely honest, as their 
individual tabulations would be entirely unknown to any 
one connected with the school. Every effort was also 
made to avoid any element of the unusual. The girls . 
entered into the experiment with an interest and enthusi- 
asm which led the classroom teacher and the experimenters 
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to believe that the results were, for the most part, both 
honest and accurate. Although the activities of only one 
week were studied, all of the students who answered the 
question “How does this period differ from any other 
normal week?” used such phrases as “none,” “very little,” 
“not much.” It was apparently a typical week, and as 
such, a fair cross section of their out-of-school program. 

All tabulations were made separately for the academic 
and commercial groups. 


FORM OF QUESTIONNAIRE 
ACTIVITY ANAYLSIS OF SENIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS 


Time Spent (in Hours) 
Activities %4w11%22%334%4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 Total 


1. Home Study 

2. School Organization 

3. Cultural Recreational 
Books (not lessons) 
Magazines 
Newspapers 
Movies 
Theater 
Radio 
Table Games 
Motoring 

4. Social 

5. Routine 

6. Incidental 

7. Religious 

8. Outside Work 


QUESTION: How does this period differ from any other normal week? E 
Add under the proper heading any activity you have engaged in which was not listed. 


Each main division other than 1, home study, was item- 
ized in the same way as item 3 above and spaces left under 
each for additional items. The following activities were 
listed under the main captions: 2. School Organization: 
athletics, music, dramatics, committee, girl scout, girl re- 
serve, camp-fire girl; 4. Social: formal function, dancing, 
dating (at home), writing letters; 5. Routine: sleep 
(hours), keep own room, do other home duties; 6. Inci- 
dental: shopping, sewing, illness, purposeless activity 
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(loafing); 7. Religious: church service, Sunday school, 
choir, church society, personal devotions; 8. Outside 
Work: care of children, other work for pay. 


RESULTS 


The age range of the students shows the commercial 
group somewhat older than the academic. The range of 
the latter was from twelve to seventeen years with a mean 
of fourteen years seven months, the former thirteen to 
eighteen with a mean of fifteen years no months. This 
difference is too slight, however, to affect seriously the 
results obtained, and certainly cannot be taken as an ex- 
planation of the differences in the two groups in the rest 
of the study. 





TABLE I 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS AND AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT DAILY IN HOME STUDY 
Number 
Group None % 1 1% 2 2% 3 3% Ave. 
PIN 53 dn Ui slsoaice 4 4 25 23 21 14 4 2 1.62 
| re 8 31 19 18 13 2 ey Ss 1.02 
BM os Ca Kock eee 12 35 44 41 34 16 4 2 1.13 


Although there is a significant difference in the amount 
of homework done by the academic and commercial groups, 
it is important to note that all but four in the academic 
group and eight in the commercial do homework regu- 
larly. The average of an hour and twenty minutes cer- 
tainly implies that school work is taken rather seriously 
by these girls. 

Due to the wide range of time spent in the remaining 
activities studied, the following tabulations are given in 
terms of the number of students participating in each 
activity rather than the number of hours spent in such 
activity. 

The difference between the academic and commercial 
groups is very marked in both athletic and music activi- 
ties. It is probable that the latter may be explained on 
the basis of differing cultural background, as will be brought 
out later. A partial explanation of the former may be 
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TABLE II 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS GIVING OuT-OF-SCHOOL TIME TO SCHOOL-ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES? 
Activity 
Group Alhletics Music Dramatics Committee Clubs 
FN DCE EOL Te 50 39 10 2 46 
Ce nee ee creer 27 22 1l 0 46 
TEE cooks un ewc eae owegiee 77 61 21 2 92 


the fact (see Table VI) that a larger proportion of the 
commercial group does outside work. 

It is highly significant, however, that 38.5 per cent of 
these girls utilized their out-of-school time for athletics, 
30.5 per cent for music, 10.5 per cent for dramatic work, 
and 46 per cent for club activities. The amount of time 
spent in each activity varied from none to as much as 10 


hours a week. 





TABLE Ill 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS GIVING OUT-OF-SCHOOL TIME TO CULTURAL RECREATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 
Activity 
Maga- News- 

Group Books zines papers Movies Theater Radio Games 
YO ee 93 77 81 81 48 83 39 
COMMEPEOID. 6 6.5056 00e ees 83 60 68 80 30 62 37 

MONDE os ooo bs leel een 176 137 149 161 78 145 76 


There was a very significant relation between the cul- 
tural background of the groups, at least as measured by 
the number of magazines and books in the home, and the 
reading interests of the two groups. The number of 
magazines which came into the home regularly varied from 
none to ten with an average of 3.47 for the academic 
group, and from none to seven with an average of 2.52 
for the commercial. The number of books in the home 
showed an even greater contrast. For the academic the 
range was from 50 to 1,200 with an average of 182; for 
the commercial, the range was from 12 to 450 with an 
average of only 89. To the degree that these are reliable 
measures of home background, it is a partial explanation 
of some of the differences which existed in the two groups. 

Other activities listed by the students included Hebrew 
lessons, French lessons, sculpturing, painting, opera, and 
working. 





Since there were 100 cases in each group in Tables II to VI inclusive, the numbers 
with the exception of totals, may also be interpreted as per cent. 
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The high percentage of the girls who engage in each 
of the cultural recreational activities implies that in so far 
as these interests are directed into wholesome channels 
they are forceful factors in the enrichment of the lives of 
youth. 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS GIVING OUT-OF-SCHOOL TIME TO SOCIAL 
AND INCIDENTAL ACTIVITIES 





Activity 
Social Incidental 
Dating 
Group Dancing at Home Letters Shopping Sewing Loafing 
Ce 49 45 57 72 25 30 
Commercial, ......5.0..56% 58 30 40 61 30 19 
US ean rite 107 75 97 133 55 49 
TABLE V 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS GIVING OuUT-OF-SCHOOL TIME TO RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 
Activity 
Church Sunday Church Personal 
Group Attendance School Choir Societies Derotions 
PCRORTONE 6.65 5 56:6 10)5:0:0's 45 36 6 12 24 
Commercial.......... 67 26 11 19 15 





| eee 112 62 17 31 39 


Although no attempt was made to compare the per- 
centages of Tables IV and V with similar ones of adult 
activities, it is probable that the percentage of the girls 
engaging in each activity would be little different if an 
unselected group of adults had been studied. Perhaps the 
most surprising fact is that more than 50 per cent of the 
students participated in religious activities. 





TABLE VI 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS WORKING IN THEIR OuT-OF-SCHOOL TIME 
Activity 
Group Keep Own Room Other Home Duties Work Outside of Home 
ee 34 60 11 
Commercial.......... 48 49 21 
ee 82 109 32 


In the light of the frequent statement that the home 
has so broken down that youth has no responsibilities, it 
is interesting to note that 41 per cent of these girls kept 
their own rooms, 54.5 per cent had other home duties, 
and 16.5 per cent worked outside of the home. 
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The facts represented in the graph below indicate that 
these young people were, on the whole, spending a normal 
amount of time in sleep. The average for the academic 
group was 8.57 hours per night, for the commercial 8.24 
hours. 

GraPH | 
Per Cent of Students Spending Each Amount of Time in Sleep 
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SUMMARY 


1. The range in the ages of the 200 ninth- and tenth- 
grade girls showed that the students in the academic group 
were somewhat younger, the average being fourteen years 
seven months, while in the commercial group the average 
was fifteen years no months. 

2. The girls in the academic group represented a type 
of home which apparently had a higher economic and cul- 
tural status, if we may judge from the number of books 
in the home. It was found that the girls who had more 
books and magazines (i.e., the academic) did more reading 
than those in whose homes there was less reading material. 

3. Ninety-four per cent of the students, including both 
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the academic and commercial groups, spent an average of 
1.31 hours daily in home study. 

4. Although a larger percentage of the academic group 
gave out-of-school time to school-organization activities 
than the commercial, from 11 to 46 per cent of both groups 
engaged regularly in such activities. 

5. The academic group likewise excelled the commercial 
in all forms of cultural recreational activities. However, 
the students in both groups engaged in these activities, the 
per cent varying from 39 per cent for the theater to 88 
per cent for the reading of books, other than school assign- 
ments. 


GraPH 2 


Per Cent of Students Giving Out-of-School Time to Cultural 
Recreational Activities 
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6. More of the commercial group participated in social 
dancing than the academic group, a fact which is consistent 
with the data that a larger percentage of the academic 
than commercial group have ‘“‘dates’’ at home. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that dates at home, letter writing, and 
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sewing occupied a part of the leisure time of from one 
fourth to one half of the girls studied. 

7. More than half of the girls attended church, and 
19.5 per cent maintained personal devotions. It is inter- 
esting to note that a larger percentage of the commercial 
group attended church while a somewhat smaller per cent 
held personal devotions than was true of the academic 
students. 

8. Forty-one per cent of the 200 girls studied kept their 
own rooms, more than half, 54.5 per cent, had other home 
duties while eleven per cent of the academic and twenty- 
one per cent of the commercial worked outside of the home. 

9, An interesting fact from the standpoint of health is 
that while the girls in the academic group take more time 
for sleep than the other group, averaging 8.57 hours sleep 
in comparison to 8.24 for the commercial, both groups 
average more than the minimum of eight hours a night. 


CONCLUSION 


It is dangerous and unwise to generalize from only 200 
cases in a single high school, even though unselected. How. 
ever, within the limits of this study two significant facts 
are evident: first, that the girls enrolled in the academic 
course entered more activities than those girls in the com- 
mercial course; and, second, even more significant, the girls 
in both groups engaged in many worth-while activities. 

With the accumulation of further factual studies of 
this nature, perhaps even the critic will be forced to recant 
and spend his efforts in directing the activities of youth into 
more wholesome channels rather than stand aside and 
“throw the first stone.” 








THE EFFECT OF THE BROKEN HOME UPON 
THE CHILD IN SCHOOL* 


MARIAN WENDELN CAMPBELL 


There has been a general impression abroad among edu- 
cators that the broken home has a definite effect upon the 
child’s achievement in school. There has, however, been 
little attempt to make a scientific investigation of the situa- 
tion. This report is the result of an effort to study the 
matter statistically. 

The broken home was defined as any home where both 
parents were not living together with the child in a nor- 
mal family relationship. The break might be due to death, ' 
a. divorce,-deseértion, or any other cause. At times, children 
from the homes of divorcées alone were studied, but where 
such was the case, the fact was so stated. 

If an abnormal home relationship has a permanent effect 
upon the child’s ability to do his work in school, this should 
be seen when the achievement quotients of children from 
such an environment are “compared with the achievement 
quotients of children con#i#g-from a normal home rela- 
tionship. Two surveys were made in the same school 
system to determine whether or not the child’s achieve- 
ment is lower if he comes from a broken home. 

. Statistics were compiled on all cases of boys in the 
\eeventh-grade cl grade classes pf a junior high school who came from 
English-speaking homes. Children of foreign or colored 
parentage were eliminated from the study, because the 
handicap of such an environment would be likely to affect 
the achievement. All boys were chosen for the study whose 
permanent record cards indicated that they were not living 
with both parents, or whose surnames were different from 
those of the parents. Accordingly, some of the boys having 
stepmothers were undoubtedly overlooked, although in some 


1This investigation wasj;made under the direction of A. A. Douglass. 
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cases this was indicated on the record card. Homes in 
which there was a step-parent were included under the 
classification of broken homes because sociologists appar- 
ently consider them as coming under that category. 

Of 185 homes represented, 34 proved to be broken 
homes. The intelligence quotients, educational quotients, 
“and chronological ages of all these boys were available from 
the records of tests previously given. The average educa- 
tional and intelligence quotients of the group of 151 boys 
from normal home relationships were determined and from 
these the average achievement quotient for the group was 


derived, using the formula ie =A.Q. The same pro- 


cedure was followed with the group of 34 from broken 
homes. A comparison of the average ‘A.Q. of this group 
with the average A.Q. of the group from normal homes 
revealed that the latter surpassed the former by. 4 only! 
Normal-home group: Average 1.Q. 104.2 
Average E.Q. “967 
Average A.Q. 92.8 
Broken-home group: Average I.Q. 102.2 
Average E.Q. 94.4 
Average A.Q. 92.4 
The boys in the broken-home group were then paired with 
boys from the normal group according to chronological 
age, I.Q., and roughly, according to home conditions. That 
is, the assistant principal of the junior high school passed 
upon the home conditions of the paired cases, so that in 
no instance was a home of very high caliber paired with 
a poverty stricken home. In pairing the boys it is to be 
conceded that a more reliable basis of comparison is ap- 
proximated, because certain variations which may cause dif- 
ferences in achievement are eliminated. The average I.Q.’s, 
E.Q.’s, and A.Q.’s of the control group of 34 were cal- 
culated, as in the groups above. The results were as 
indicated on page 276. 
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Normal-home group: Average I.Q. 102.1 
Average E.Q. 98.1 
Average A.Q. 96.1 
Broken-home group: Average I.Q. 102.2 
Average E.Q. 94.4 
Average A.Q. 92.4 


In this case, the average A.Q. of the group from normal 
homes surpassed the average A.Q. of the group from 
broken homes by 3.7. This difference may not be con- 
sidered as significant. At least we cannot say that such 
a difference would indicate that the broken home has an 
effect upon the child’s achievement in school; rather it ap- 
pears that it has little such effect. 

Next a study was made of the achievement of children 
coming from broken homes in the various sixth grades of 
the same city. Sixty children were reported upon by teach- 
ers as coming from broken homes. Eighty-seven cases, 
taken at random from the records of the same schools, 
formed the control group. They were compared as follows: 

Normal-home group: Average I.Q. 103.3 

Average E.Q. 104.8 
Average A.Q. 101.5 
Broken-home group: Average I.Q. 100.5 
Average E.Q. 103.0 
Average A.Q. 102.5 
In this study, the broken-home group proved to have an 
average A.Q. exactly one point higher than that of the 
normal-home group. No effort was made to pair these 
children which may partly account for the discrepancy. 

Of the cases coming from. broken homes, 27 were sifted 
out, coming from homes where there was divorce or sep- 
aration. The results are shown as follows: 

Group from homes where there was separation or 
divorce is given on page 277: 


*Detailed tables of data on paired groups are not given due to lack of space. 
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Average I.Q. 100.0 
Average E.Q. 104.3 
Average A.Q. 104.3 


This gave an average A.Q. for the group of children from 
the homes of divorcées which was 1.8 points higher than 


that of the broken-home group as a whole, and 2.8 points/ 


higher than that of the control group. -Hence, it may be 
pointed out that the school achievement Of the child coming 
from a broken home of any type whatever apparently is 
not permanently affected by that fact. 

It is to be taken for granted that there are factors other 
than the broken home which may affect the child’s achieve- 
ment. These may be either emotional or physical and may 
originate within the school or without., It is impossible 
to eliminate these factors from the statistics, just as it is 
impossible to eliminate them from the life of any one indi- 
vidual and to say: ‘““This child is the direct product of a 
broken home.” 

However, the large percentage of problem children com- 
ing from broken homes, as shown in surveys from various 
parts of the country, indicates that there_may be a rela- 


tionship between the broken home and conduct disorders. 


Reform-school statistics will bear out this assumption. It 


is also confirmed by the findings of the writer in a study | 
of 29 cases of problem girls reported upon in detail in the | 


records of the attendance department of the public schools 
of a large city. Of the number, 59 per cent came from 
broken homes. In an additional 21 per cent of the cases, 
the mothers of the girls were working. The attendance 
supervisor from another school system of some size re- 
ported that in her estimation the home from which the 
mother departs early in the morning to work for the 
major part of the day is practically the equivalent of the 
broken home. If we consider this as a factor, then 80 
per cent of these girls come from an abnormal home 
situation. 


Each of the 29 cases was a behavior problem. All but 
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two were classified as educational problems also, and upon 
these two no academic reports were made. The range of 
intelligence quotients of these children tells a part of the 
story. Eleven of them tested below 90; six from 90 to 
110; and seven from 111 to 142. In five cases the I.Q. 
was not given. The largest group was below average in- 
telligence, but it is interesting to note that the next largest 
group was above average intelligence. Of the seven with 
an I.Q. higher than 110, all were doing poorly in school 
work. A part of the blame for the failure of such chil- 
dren may be laid at the door of the school itself, but in 
every case here home conditions may be pointed to as hav- 
ing a powerful influence. 

The superintendent of a ‘‘Junior Republic” reported to 
the writer that between 80 and 90 per cent of the boys 
in his school came from broken homes. Of 1,000 girls who 
were committed to the State Reform School in Eastern 
Pennsylvania over a five-year period, only 87 came from 
families in which both father and mother were living in 
a normal relationship to each other and to society.’ Sta- 
tistics might be quoted at length to the same purpose. The 
fact that so large a proportion of institutional cases comes 
from broken homes indicates a direct relationship between 
the broken home and conduct disorders. 

The writer also investigated a group of 64 children in 
a school which is being run as a philanthropic enterprise. 
Results indicate that it is possible for achievement in school 
to be affected when the child is under the stress of a broken- 
home situation, but that improvement is likely when the 
normal home atmosphere is restored. The children in 
this institution live in small, attractive cottages under the 
loving care of educated and refined housemothers, and of 
a headmaster who calls each boy “son” and is never too 
busy to be interested in the immediate needs or desires of 
the individual youngster, Of the 64 boys living here, all 
but one come from broken homes} _ A survey was made to 


3E. A. Ross, Civic Socio ogy (Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Company, 1925), p. 107-108. 
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determine the educational rating of each child both before 
and after coming to the school. More than three fifths 
of these boys have shown improvement in school work 
after adjustment was made to the institution. Of the 64 
pupils, 24 showed no reaction either up or down. Most 
of these were already doing average work. A few were 
doing good work in their previous environment, and are 
continuing to do the same. Only four are in the D or 
F class, and these four are of sufficiently low I.Q. to 
justify such marks in any institution. Of the 40 whose 
work has come up, a number have shown marked improve- 
ment. In some instances it was phenomenal. Case studies 
were made of 13 of the boys, and these showed even more 
convincingly than the statistics the importance of the home 
atmosphere in improvement in attitude, emotional control, 
conduct, etc. In every instance (with one exception) the 
child had been under stress due to a broken-home situation 
immediately before coming to the school. In 62 per cent 
of the cases, after adjustment was made to the new home, 
school work improved. 

School marks, which are more or less unreliable as cri- 
teria, were used as the standard of measurement in the 
improvement of the 40 boys in this institution. But the 
records are at least indicative. Attention may be called 
to the fact that since the children came from a variety of 
schools, it is unlikely that the standards were higher in 
the original school than in the new home school in every 
case Also, two of the children who are showing the great- 
est improvement are in the public schools of the vicinity 
and are being graded by different public-school teachers, 
which may discredit the idea that the home school marks 
unusually high. 

Other factors which were linked up with the broken-home 
situation undoubtedly influenced the lives of these boys. 
However, the fact that 62 per cent of them showed im- 
provement in school work when restored to the equivalent 
of a normal home atmosphere indicates that the boys were 
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not living up to their possibilities in their previous sur- 
roundings and that the broken home may have a deleterious 
effect upon school work. 

An entirely different aspect of this investigation seems 
to indicate that the child is not influenced_academically 
by the broken-home situation, at least not after the acute 
point of the situation has been passed. 

The assistant principal of a junior high school made an 
investigation of the permanent record cards of the 600 
girls in her school, sifting out those coming from the homes 
of divorcées. Twenty-seven such cases were discovered. 
Cases of desertion and separation were included in the 
same category because, for the purposes of this study, 
conditions were the same as in divorce. Desertion is called 
“poor man’s divorce” by social workers. 

All of the 27 girls were interviewed. Information was 
gathered to show occupation of parent, number of years 
separated, and home conditions. Estimates of character 
and of school attitude were made, and marks or school 
achievement were recorded.* At the time of this study, 
only three of the 27 were reported as conduct problems 
and four as educational problems. The tables compiled 
as a result of this investigation indicate little correlation 
between divorce and conduct disorders or school achieve- 
ment of the child in question. It should be pointed out 
however, that all ratings here, except the educational, are 
merely personal ratings by the assistant principal, and that 
she may Have overestimated conditions in some instances. 

It is interesting too, to note that the separation of the 
parents in every case in this study was one of long stand- 
ing. The shortest was over a period of three years. Two 
cases came in this classification. There were two cases of 
four years duration, and the rest were five years or more. 
Fourteen cases, or more than half, existed over a period 
of nine years or more. The study of these girls presents 
a direct contrast to the study of boys in the home school 


‘Tables giving the report on these girls are available, but are not given in full, due to 
lack of space. 
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reported upon above. The fact that every child in that 
school had been under stress immediately before being 
brought to the school may have something to do with the 
situation. It is possible that the child may make an ad- 
justment to the broken home, after the period of stress is 
over. It is apparent that this is what has happened in 
the cases of the survey of girls from the homes of divorcées, 
although we cannot be sure that the child was affected by 
the divorce or separation even at the time of the break. 

The conclusions drawn from this group of studies may 
be summed up as follows: 

1. As a result of the statistical study of the achieve- 
ment quotients of children in the sixth and seventh grades, 
we may say that the broken home appears to have no effect 
upon the child’s achievement in school when achievement is 
regarded as accomplishment Over-a period of years. - 

2. From the study of a group of problem cases in a 
large city system, we may say that there apparently is 
some correlation between the broken home and conduct 
disorders. 

3. The study of 64 cases of boys in the home school 
seems to indicate that although the school work of a child 
may be affected patos broken-home situation while he is 


under stress, he is likely to recover when the stress is re- ©‘ 


moved. 

4. The survey of 27 girls from the homes of divorcées 
where the separation had been of long standing indicates 
that the average child is not affected by the broken home 
either in conduct or school achievement after the period 
of stress is passed. 








BREADTH OF VIEW AS THE AIM OF 
EDUCATION 


J. STANLEY GRAY 
I 


Scientific experiment has shown that when a paramecium 
comes into contact with acid-laden water, it will turn about 
and quickly swim the other way. The reason is that the 
acid water is irritating and painful. It stimulates the pain 
receptors causing the paramecium to have feelings of annoy- 
ance. But now the question arises, Why should a para- 
mecium want to avoid feelings of annoyance? Why should 
living tissue try to escape pain and experience pleasure? 
Why do not some animals respond positively instead of 
negatively to pain stimuli? Perhaps in the most elemental 
forms of life there are protoplasmic entities which make 
approach responses to pain stimuli. But the result is that 
they are quickly exterminated by those stimulating forces. 
It is a law of nature that only those animals survive which 
are so equipped as to respond negatively to pain-producing 
stimuli. Animals avoid pain, then, in order to preserve 
life. Survival seems to be the chief end in life. When 
it is not, the animal soon perishes. 

Another perplexing question seems to arise at this point: 
Why is it, in what seems to be the highest levels of life, 
that some individuals willingly sacrifice themselves for the 
welfare of others? In war, self-survival is a vice rather 
than a virtue. Certainly self-survival cannot always be 
the chief end in life. The answer is that self-survival is 
the chief end in life only in certain forms of life. On 
certain levels of life, and under certain conditions, group 
survival becomes paramount. We find the mother cat sac- 
rificing herself for her kittens; an Australian bushman 
sacrificing himself for his tribe; an American soldier 
sacrificing himself for his nation; a religious mission- 
ary sacrificing himself for unfortunate people; a dog sacri- 
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ficing himself for his master. In other words, group survival 
seems to be the highest end in life. It is a less primitive 
end than self-survival. Progress seems to be in the direc- 
tion of group survival rather than self-survival. 


II 


Group survival is just another way of saying environ- 
mental adjustment. Those groups survive most easily that 
adjust to their environment most efficiently. The history 
of evolution reveals that those individuals and groups 
which have the greatest sensory range also have the great- 
est power of environmental adjustment. The sensory range 
of a group of individuals is increaesd by (1) individual 
variation and (2) codperation so that the specialized sense 
of each individual may be used by the entire group. 

Let us illustrate by an imagined example from primi- 
tive life. Here is a group of five Kongo head hunters. 
Each one excels the others in a special sense—one in hear- 
ing, one in sight, one in smell, one in taste, one in feeling. 
As they travel about the jungle together, the one who can 
see best warns the others of an approaching lion long 
before they are able to see it. The one who can hear best 
detects a coming herd of elephants and warns the others 
so they can hide and escape danger. The one who excels 
in taste prevents the others from eating poisonous food. 
The tactual specialist can tell by the feel of the air that 
a storm is approaching and they all prepare for it. The 
one who can smell best often detects the presence of ani- 


- mals that can be neither seen nor heard. And so the group 


continues to live in the jungle and survive because five 
specialists codperating are able to adjust to all the dangers 
and problems of their environment. 

Let us suppose now that they cease to codperate. How 
long could any of them survive without the others? Let 
us suppose that all become normal in their sensory range. 
How long could they survive? It is only by specializing 
and then coédperating that they are able to withstand the 
dangers that they must face in order to survive. 
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On the higher levels of life, the individual not only 
adjusts himself to his environment but he reconstructs his 
environment so that it is adjusted to him. By gaining 
control over environment he is able not just merely to 
survive but he is able to build a civilization and leave a 
social heritage. In this respect the Homo sapiens has made 
enormous progress. It has been little more than three 
thousand years since man began to specialize and codperate 
to the degree that gave him power to go beyond mere 
environmental adjustment and control that environment. 
Mere survival is now hardly a problem at all. Modern 
civilization has made it possible for a very inferior indi- 
vidual to survive. ‘‘A being that can construct its own 
environment is no longer subject to the tyranny of the 
environment.”* The problem of modern man is not sur- 
vival, but greater control over environment, or in other 
words, a more highly developed civilization. However, 
the method of attaining this is no different from the method 
of survival—individual specialization plus maximum co- 
Operation for the mutual benefit of all. This is the law 
of survival in the lower animal world and the law of 
civilization in the higher animal world. 

Let us notice some of the implications of this position. 
Specialization always means the division of labor. The 
greater the specialization, the greater the labor division. 
Division of labor always means greater dependence on 
others. The greater the division, the greater the de- 
pendence. Dependence on others means the absolute neces- 
sity for codperation. Lack of codperation leads to friction, 
war, and final extermination. The greater the interdepend- 
ence, the greater the need for codperation. Codperation 
always means that a mutual understanding is necessary. 
The Kongo head hunters could codperate only to the extent 
that (1) they understood each other’s specialty, and to the 
extent that (2) they understood the relation of each 
specialty to their common problem of survival. 


1B. H. Bode, Fundamentals of Education, Modern Teacher’s Series (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1921), p. 239. 
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We are now ready to state our thesis. Conditions for 
the optimum progress of civilization exist when (1) each 
individual is most highly specialized, (2) when each indi- 
vidual understands and appreciates the problems of other 
specialists, and (3) when he understands and appreciates 
the relationship of each specialty to the major problem of 
gaining greater and greater control over environment. 


III 


Individual specialization (which is not only necessary 
but inevitable) leads naturally to narrow and limited in- 
terests. Interest is largely a matter of conditioning or 
training, and if the individual is trained exclusively in one 
field of specialization, his interests will naturally be limited 
to that field. The automobile specialist is almost con- 
stantly in the environment of his specialty. He comes in 
contact only with automobiles and his world extends no 
further. Even when he is forced to come in contact with 
outside interests, he thinks of them only as they, relate to 
automobiles. His specialty has narrowed his interest to 
that particular field. 

There are several reasons for these conditions. First, 
there is so much competition that the specialist must stay 
on the job in order that he and his specialty may survive. 
It is only a Ford or an Edison or a Wells who is so far 
beyond his competitors that he can take time off to 
“broaden out.” But even in the higher specialties compe- 
tition is often so keen that the specialist is not broad- 
minded. Few, even great specialists, have a wide ‘‘appre- 
ciative understanding” of other specialties. 

Second, our educational system is so inefficient in spe- 
cialized fields that graduates must spend long hours in 
learning, by the slow trial-and-error method, what could 
have been learned in school. As a result our specialists 
lose even what outside interests they may have already 
developed. Constant attention to the field of specialty 
(often necessitated by inefficient schooling), in order to 
survive as a specialist, narrows the individual more and 
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more as time goes on. When our vocational and pro- 
fessional schools train students well enough to go far into 
their field of specialty without fear of nonsurvival, there 
will be less narrow-mindedness and a more general develop- 
ment of ‘“‘wide and varied interests.” 

But the specialist needs more than a certain amount of 
leisure time if he is to develop an ‘appreciative under- 
standing” of the world about him. Our vocational and 
professional schools (and this is true in many cases of so- 
called liberal-arts schools) have never made a definite 
attempt to give students an understanding of other fields 
of specialty and an understanding of the relation of those 
fields to the development of civilization. This is the third 
reason for our age of narrow interests. Narrow-mind- 
edness must not be attributed entirely to circumstances of 
life outside school. 

Nevertheless, regardless of cause, narrow interests lead 
to prejudices, misunderstandings, and intergroup conflicts. 
The farmer and the merchant may not only fail to co- 
Operate but may even interfere with each other’s welfare. 
Too frequently this is evident in our law-making assem- 
blies. The Wall Street broker tries to have legislation 
passed that is detrimental to the interests of the labor- 
ing man. The reason is that he does not understand labor 
problems and the relation of labor to the laws of social 
progress. Intergroup and international strife is always 
due to the fact that neither side understands the other or 
the relationship to the laws that govern the welfare of both. 
Specialization, which is necessary to civilization’s progress, 
must not lead to the dominance of specialized interests or 
the result will be the eventual extermination of all. Where 
there is specialization, there must also be cooperation be- 
cause each specialized group is absolutely dependent on the 
products of all the other groups. 


IV 


Let us notice now that intergroup cooperation is de- 
pendent on the efficiency of our educational system. The 
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schools must offset the inadequacy of the natural course 
of events. They must remedy the causes of narrow- 
mindedness. We have said that codperation is dependent 
on (1) the amount of understanding that each specialist 
has of other specialties, and (2) the amount of under- 
standing each specialist has of the relationship of all 
specialties to the common task of gaining greater control 
over environment. This dual understanding is a matter 
of education. ‘The typist can understand the problems of 
the coal miner and codperate with him only if she has been 
educated in mining problems. It is the function of the 
school to begin the process of giving her this sort of edu- 
cation or to develop in her “‘the capacity for constantly 
expanding the range and accuracy of one’s perception of 
meanings.” 

It would be easy to educate students to understand 
other specialties if it were not for the problem of interest. 
How can the teacher get students interested in a wide 
variety of occupations and the problems attending each? 
Certainly this sort of education must start in the early 
grades while the pupils are in a most plastic stage. It 
should continue then throughout the entire school system. 
The aim is to develop a habit of interest in other people 
and in their problems so that this will carry over into post- 
school life. The problem of the school is to prepare the 
student to educate himself after he gets out of school. 
This can only be done when the school makes a concen- 
trated effort in that direction. 

The second problem of education is to develop in the 
student an understanding of the relationship of all special- 
ties to the progress of civilization. This involves a knowl- 
edge of the past, an understanding of the present, and a 
philosophy of the future. The present must be seen in 
relationship to the past and to the future. This is the 
greatest function of education. The present is so near 
and the past and future so remote that the job is difficult. 
Few people are able even to approximate a true perspec- 
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tive. Those few stand out in history as beacon lights which 
guide thinkers generation after generation. The most de- 
sired thing in life is the “knowledge to see aright.” 


In teaching a comprehensive philosophy of the future, 
it is necessary to draw heavily on the past. Before one 
can plan the future he must know the past and understand 
the present. This does not mean that history should be- 
come the core of all school work; rather, all school work 
should involve history. Natural science can be better 
understood and appreciated if there is some science history 
taught in the science course. This is likewise true of litera- 
ture, social science, language, art, etc. The value of any 
course is enhanced if the students have a knowledge of the 
history of its development. Bode says that one “‘must gain 
a glimpse of the process by which man rose from the status 
where he was a slave of nature to the status where he 
became its master, and to secure some appreciation of the 
revolution of our whole outlook upon life that was brought 
about by this change.’ 

On this knowledge of the past and appreciative under- 
standing of the present, should then be built a compre- 
hensive philosophy of the future. Man has developed the 
ability to mold his own environment and thus control his 
own future. What that future will be depends on what 
man plans it to be. It is a very important function of the 
school to encourage and supervise students in formulating 
blue prints of the future. This does not mean that definite 
activity should be planned far in advance by the high- 
school or college undergraduate. Rather, that from his 
acquaintance with the past and the present, he should 
formulate definite basic principles of human conduct which 
may be used in the future as guiding principles. These 
principles should be broad in scope. They should be com- 
prehensive enough to account for all phases of human en- 
deavor. They should be, in fact, a philosophy of life. 

It is a combination of these three things—a knowledge 


2B. H. Bode, Modern Educational Theories, Modern Teacher's Series, (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1927), p. 299. ae ee 
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of the past, an understanding of the present, a philosophy 
of the future—that constitutes what we shall term as 
“culture,” “point of view,” “philosophy of life,” “liberal 
education,” “Weltanschauung.” A school course becomes 
an education only when it becomes so broad, so compre- 
hensive. Nothing short of this type of education will 
offset the disadvantages of extreme specialization. Nothing 
short of this and specialization will enable mankind to 
approach higher and ever higher stages of civilization. 
The school must realize its mission in both phases of edu- 
cation—specialization and culture or philosophy of life. 
Without the aid of the school, civilization cannot progress. 
Our sociological heritage can be transmitted only through 
the schools. The greater the heritage or the higher the 
stage of civilization, the greater the function of the school. 

Now, what effect will this conception of the function 
of education have on the method of educating? In an- 
swering this question, I shall consider only the nonspecialty 
schools, or those more directly responsible for developing 
in the student a “philosophy of life’—more commonly 
known as “‘liberal-arts” schools. 

First, knowledge will have no place in education except 
as it is useful in explaining the present and planning the 
future. True education is not a body of knowledge but 
rather a philosophy of life. Thus the so-called knowledge 
courses will either have to drop out or make themselves 
valuable in developing a “‘point of view.’’ History as a 
body of facts is worthless. As information which is useful 
in explaining the present and planning the future, it is 
invaluable. Consequently courses must not be taught as 
independent knowledge, but only in relationship to the 
present and future. 

Second, all courses will become instrumental in develop- 
ing a philosophy of life, rather than instrumental to higher 
courses along the same line. Algebra will not be taught 
as a stepping-stone to geometry but as an end in itself. 
Students will see life from the standpoint of algebra and 
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their philosophy will be more complete because of it. 
Whether they learn algebra or not will be incidental, ex- 
cept that algebra knowledge which will be essential towards 
getting a clear point of view. All courses will be sec- 
ondary to the main aim of education, which will be to 
develop a comprehensive philosophy of life. Knowledge 
will only be a means of accomplishing this aim. 

Third, no course or department will be isolated or “suf- 
ficient unto itself’? as is the present case. Many teachers 
now make a definite attempt not to teach the student any- 
thing but their own specialty. This situation could not 
exist in a school where the aim was to give the student 
an appreciative understanding of the world. Definite 
separation of education into compartments would be detri- 
mental to a unified philosophy of life. The school must 
be secondary to the student. Departments and courses 
must be thought of as tributaries to a river, independent 
only until they come into contact with the river when they 
lose their identity and become a part of the whole. When 
separate ‘“‘branches of knowledge” come in contact with 
the student, they must amalgamate with the whole and 
become an integral part of his philosophy of life rather 
than a compartment of knowledge. 


VI 


Shall we conclude, then, that a “point of view’ makes 
survival less difficult? Shall we also conclude that a 
“point of view” facilitates specialization and coéperation 
to such an extent that it is a worthy aim in education? If 
so, then we must also conclude that it is the function of 
the school to encourage and aid the student in developing 
this ‘‘appreciative’ understanding” of the world around 
him. Education does not consist so much in knowing facts 
as in understanding the relationship of facts and phenomena 
to the common problems of mastering the environment. 
Obtaining a “point of view” is not only important in edu- 
cation but it is education. ll else in education is sec- 
ondary to this. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF ERRORS MADE IN A TEST 
OF SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE®* 


RuTH STRANG 


In a complete case history, the need is frequently felt 
for a standardized measure of sociability. The test which 
has probably been most widely used is the George Wash- 
ington Social Intelligence test. The interest in this test 
is evidenced in part by the number of articles written about 
it. In 1927, 1928, and 1929 at least eight investigations 
using this social intelligence test were reported. In some 
of the articles the validity of the test has been questioned 
on the grounds that it measures general intelligence rather 
than social intelligence and that it does not differentiate 
the truly sociable person from the person who is not a 
“good mixer.”’ Garrett and Kellogg,’ Pintner and Up- 
shall,> Broom,* and Strang* found positive correlations 
between the Social Intelligence test and the Thorndike 
General Intelligence test of 0.42, 0.68, 0.56, and 0.44 re- 
spectively. Correlations between the Social Intelligence 
test and other intelligence tests averaged around .50. 

On the other hand, correlations between the Social In- 
telligence test and several other measures of sociability 
were low. Pintner and Upshall and Strang obtained 
low correlations—0.14+0.11 and 0.17 +.07, respectively 
—between the Social Intelligence test and the Gilliland 
Sociability test. McClatchy® found that groups known to 
differ in sociability were not always differentiated by the 





_ 1Acknowledgment is made to Mrs. Myrtle W. McCormick for her efficient assistance 
in tabulating t he material. 

*H. E. Garrett and W. N. Kellogg, “The Relation of Physical Constitution to General 
Intelligance, Social Intelligence and Emotional Instability,” Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, XI, 1928, p. 126 

8R. Pintner and C. C. Upshall, ‘‘Some Results of Social Intelligence Tests,’”’ School and 
Society, XXVII, 1928, p. 370. 

‘M. E. Broom, ‘“‘A Note on the Validity of a Test of Social Intelligence,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, XII, 1928, pp. 426-28. 

_ ‘Ruth _ Strang, ‘“‘Relation of Social Intelligence to Certain Other Factors,’’ School and 
Soctety, XXXII, 1930, pp. 268-72. 

*Vivienne R. McClatchy, ‘“‘A Theoretical and Statistical Critique of the Concept of 
Social Intelligence and of Attempts to Measure Such a Process,’”’ Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XXIV, 1929, pp. 217-20. 
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test, and that the correlation between ratings of social 
adaptability and the scores on the Social Intelligence test 
was only 0.16. Hunt,’ however, found a correlation of 
0.61 between the scores on the Social Intelligence test and 
“ratings by competent persons.” 

In order to obtain ‘internal evidence’ concerning the 
validity of the test as well as to analyze further the con- 
cept of social intelligence, a study of the errors made on 
the test by 321 women graduate students was undertaken. 
The median age of this group was 36.5 years; their median 
score on the Social Intelligence test was 113; and their 
average score in general intelligence corresponded with the 
average score of the Thorndike Intelligence test for col- 
lege students. 


ERRORS MADE ON TEST I 


The first test is a multiple choice test of judgment in 
social situations. The largest number of errors were made 
in exercises 2, 3, 19, and 20. These four exercises will 
be briefly discussed because they illustrate characteristic 
defects in the construction of test items of this kind. 

In exercise 2 which was marked incorrectly by 31 per 
cent of the students, the response of “speaking well of the 
departed relative’ to an acquaintance who has just lost a 
near relative was mentioned almost as frequently as the 
correct response of “talking about current events of gen- 
eral interest.” The difference of opinion as to the correct 
procedure in this case is doubtless due to the reader’s in- 
terpretation of “‘acquaintance.” If one were well ac- 
quainted with the person and his relative, it would seem 
entirely fitting to speak to him about the relative. This 
exercise illustrates the common fault found in test items 
of this kind of inadequately defining the situation in the 
descriptive part of the test. 

The third exercise in Test I was marked incorrectly in 
36 per cent of the cases, and warrants detailed analysis. 
This exercise reads as follows: “A woman immediately 


Thelma Hunt, “The Measurement of Social Intelligence,’’ Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XII, 1928, p. 317. 
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after being notified that her checking account at the bank 
has been overdrawn, visits the bank, and apologizing for 
the occurrence, offers her check on the same bank for the 
amount of the overdraft. The word best fitting her be- 
havior is: 

Restitution 

Promptness 

Thoughtlessness 

Craftiness.”’ 
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Thoughtlessness is given in the scoring key as the correct 
answer. In this exercise at least three factors must be 
held in mind: the overdrawing of the account, the apolo- 
getic visit to the bank, and the second overdraft. The 
two wrong answers most frequently marked show that 
weight was given by the readers to the second factor of 
prompt restitution. ‘These errors are clearly errors of 
reasoning, not of social discrimination. The relation also 
of the content of this item to sociability is difficult to see. 
It seems to belong to a test of business acuity rather than 
to a test of sociability. 

Exercise 19 which was marked incorrectly by 32 per 
cent of the group illustrates another type of inadequacy 
in the test itself. The exercise is as follows: ‘James Har- 
vey, a youth of 19, has been away at college for a year 
and a half. WHis father suddenly loses practically all his 
money and in order to make both ends meet suggests that 
James remain home for a year. James will probably resent 
this most if: 

He has earned part of his college expenses so 
far. 

He has worked hard for and attained excellent 
grades in his work. 

He is having a good time and is going chiefly 
for the fun of it. 














His father plans for his younger brother to re- 
main at college. 


The last response was the one most frequently marked, 
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whereas the third was the answer given in the scoring key. 
Any of the four proposed responses might be the chief 
cause of resentment. The situation has not been sufficiently 
defined to warrant any conclusion regarding the cause of 
resentment. In fact, a case study of James would be 
necessary before a reasonably accurate answer could be 
given to this exercise. 

The response made to exercise 20 also is conditioned 
by factors not clearly defined in the description of the 
situation. Whether you would stop your car and offer 
to take your friend part way (the correct response) or 
explain to him when you see him again why you did not 
stop (the response made by 94 of the 321 students), de- 
pends on how great a hurry you are in, the preferences of 
your friend, the place of meeting, and other factors. 

The errors made in Test I were frequently due to defects 
in the test itself. ‘The three common types of faulty test 
items are: 

a) Those having too many factors to be weighed, which 
makes the exercise a test primarily of reasoning rather 
than a test of sociability 

b) Those in which certain terms are not sufficiently 
defined 

c) Those in which the situation is not adequately de- 
scribed, and accordingly any of the proposed answers might 
be correct depending on circumstances not defined in the 
exercise. 


ERRORS MADE. ON TEST II 


Test II is a test of memory for names and faces. Twenty- 
five photographs are presented, twelve of which had been 
studied ten to fifteen minutes previously. 

Curious and inexplainable differences are found in the 
recognition of the twelve names and faces first presented. 
Most striking are the cases of Mike Bailey and Fritz 
Wagner. Mike Bailey, young and somewhat cross and 
prim looking, is forgotten by 128; while Fritz Wagner, 
older and somewhat pathetic looking, is remembered by 
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all but 10 of the 321 students in our study. Moreover, 
the three different classes are consistent in their remem- 
brance of Fritz and their obliviscence of Mike. A more 
advantageous position on the page or the operation of the 
psychological principle of the obliviscence of the disagree- 
able do not seem to be factors causing the difference in the 
memory of the two photographs, since neither picture is 
in an especially favorable position, and in the case of other 
pictures also, the faces remembered seem no more agree- 
able than those forgotten. The presence of certain pe- 
culiarly relevant associations between the name and the 
face may be a factor in remembering. Introspective re- 
ports of people taking the test might give insight into the 
reason why Mike Bailey was forgotten and Fritz Wagner 
remembered. If the reason could be discovered we might, 
through science and art, make our faces more memorable! 


ERRORS MADE IN RECOGNITION OF MENTAL STATES FROM 
FACIAL EXPRESSIONS 


Test III presents 12 poses representing different emo- 
tional states. Rage and coquetry as portrayed in these 
pictures were readily recognized. Horror was misinter- 
preted by 128, and terror by 79 of the subjects. Disgust 
and scorn were not identified in approximately one sixth of 
the cases. It cannot be assumed, however, that rage and 
coquetry are easier to recognize than terror and horror. 
The posed pictures may merely have represented one state 
more obviously than another. The close relationship of 
social ability to the ability to recognize these posed emo- 
tional states is doubtful because of the discrepancy between 
the real expression and the theatrical representation of 
emotion, and the lack, in the pictures, of changing expres- 
sion, bodily posture, and vocalization, all of which aid in 
the recognition of emotional states in real life. 


ERRORS MADE IN OBSERVATION OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Test IV consists of a series of statements concerning 
human behavior, some of which are true and some false. 
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The items most frequently marked incorrectly were gen- 
eralizations concerning which no definite “‘yes or no” judg- 
ment could accurately be made. One hundred and forty 
subjects marked as false the statement that “those who 
work most rapidly are as a rule most accurate.” This 
misconception is part of a popular fallacy regarding gifted 
children having some points of inferiority, but it is also 
an unwarranted generalization. Although in reading 
rapidity correlates positively with comprehension, in other 
situations, it has been shown that errors tend to increase 
when children and adults are urged to work more rapidly. 

Test IV is more interesting as a test of social opinion 
than as a test of social intelligence. Approximately one 
fifth of the students disagreed with the following state- 
ments: ‘‘A person of strong character usually makes firm 
friends and bitter enemies.”’ ‘For most people, forbidding 
an act increases the pleasure of doing it.” “In business 
success, influential friends are often as important as hard 
work.” ‘Few people enjoy the success of their associates 
without envy.” 

More than ninety-five per cent marked the following 
statements as indicated by the scoring key: 

“Most people tend to imitate those whom they admire.” 
“Giving newspaper publicity to the details of crimes tends 
to reduce the number of similar crimes committed.” ‘The 
most efficient person seldom brags about his work.” “In 
social relations demands are usually more effective than 
requests.” ‘The older a person is the more easily he can 
be influenced by suggestion.”’ 

This test shows whether the judgment of the subject 
regarding these matters of opinion corresponds with the 
judgment of those who made the scoring key, but it seems 
to have little relationship to sociability. 


ERRORS MADE IN SOCIAL INFORMATION 


Test V consists of a series of statements regarding facts 
which are assumed to be of general social interest. How- 
ever, it is quite conceivable that a socially intelligent person 
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might not know the name of “Andy Gump’s”’ wife, the ap- 
proximate population of the United States, or the occu- 
pation of W. L. Douglas. 

This test is interesting in showing the social informa- 
tion possessed by different groups. All but ten or less of 
the 321 students in the group knew that ‘They satisfy’’ 
is a cigarette slogan; that the American Magazine is pub- 
lished monthly; that the Elks are not organized for the 
purpose of protecting wild life; that the N. E. A. is not 
an organization of insurance workers; that the Statler 
system does not refer to department stores; that the Bowery 
is a section of New York City, and Sears Roebuck, a mail- 
order house; that Les Misérables was written by Victor 
Hugo; that ‘‘What Price Glory” is not an operetta, nor 
is Jane Cowl a vaudeville actress; and that all large cities 
in the United States do not prohibit prize fights. Such 
is the social information possessed by practically every 
member of this group. 

The largest percentage of error was made in regard to 
the location of Arthur Brisbane’s editorials. Two hundred 
and one (approximately two thirds) of the group did not 
know that these editorials usually appear on the first page. 
Approximately one third thought that the Army and Navy 
football game is usually played at either West Point or 
Annapolis. Other common misconceptions were in regard 
to the number of strings on a ukelele, the scheduling of 
trains according to Central Standard Time, the wife of 
‘Andy Gump,” the deuce score in tennis, the population 
of the United States, the author of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, and the number of miles a Ford can run on a gallon 
of gasoline. The majority of these items are characterized 
by triviality, and in this specific form would seldom be a 
subject of conversation. It is difficult to imagine a sociable 
person discussing the number of strings on a ukelele or the 
population of the United States. Introducing such a topic 
should be a straight and narrow way leading to unpopu- 
larity. It would seem, therefore, that many of the items 
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in Test V would have little bearing on the measurement of 
functioning social intelligence. 


ERRORS MADE IN THE RECOGNITION OF THE MENTAL 
STATE OF THE SPEAKER 


The purpose of Test VI is to test the ability of an indi- 
vidual to recognize the emotion implied in written words. 


There was considerable confusion in assigning a single 
mental state to the expression, “‘All, all are gone, the old 
familiar faces.” Despair, disappointment, and grief were 
suggested as possible interpretations. Ten different mental 
states were suggested as interpretations of the words ‘‘The 
idea of her inviting me toher home! I wouldn’t even speak 
to her on the street!’’ Ambition, despair, determination, 
hatred, and remorse were suggested as indicative of the 
state of mind of the person who said, ‘‘Now I could drink 
hot blood and do such bitter business as the day would 
quake to look on.” Rage is given in the scoring key as 
the correct answer to this item. 


Admiration is confused with love in the statement: “A 
perfect mother. No other words can do her justice.”’ 
Despair is confused with disappointment in the statement: 
‘That is cold news for me. Thus are all my hopes blasted.” 
It would seem, in this case, that despair was a more fitting 
description than disappointment, and that the consensus of 
opinion of this group was more accurate than the official 
answer. In some of the other cases also, the mental states 
suggested by this group seem as appropriate as those 
given in the scoring key, and again point to faults inherent 
in the test. 


There was little disagreement in interpreting ‘“What shall 
I do? If only I could look ahead and see the consequences 
I would know what to do” as indicating indecision; ‘“‘And 
to think I had looked forward to this party for days!” xs 
disappointment; ‘“‘Drink as much wine as you please but 
preach the benefits of water’’ as hypocrisy; and ‘“‘We shall 
be detected. Our guilty looks will betray us” as fear. 
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DISCUSSION 


The purpose of analyses of errors usually is to show 
specific points at which practice is needed in order to im- 
prove the ability in question. For example, “ain’t” is found 
to be a common grammatical error and the need for drill 
on the correct form “am not” is suggested. Applying the 
same line of reasoning to the errors found in the Social 
Intelligence test leads to the absurd coaclusion that in 
order to improve in the “ability to deal with people,” 
more practice is needed in recognizing Mike Bailey’s pic- 
ture the second time one sees it, distinguishing the expres- 
sion of horror from suspicion or fear in a photograph of 
posed emotional states, knowing that Arthur Brisbane’s 
editorials usually appear on the first page, and that Andy 
Gump’s wife is not named Maggie. While, in general, the 
recognition of names, faces, and emotional states in the 
facial expression or utterances of individuals, and the 
knowledge of topics of current interest might reasonably 
be factors in social intelligence, the detailed items in this 
test seem to have little relationship to the overt sociability 
of an individual. 








ON DEMANDING THE IMPOSSIBLE OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


HELEN LELAND WITMER 


In its attempts to become a science, sociology suffers 
from the efforts of both its foes and its friends. One group 
decries the possibility of deriving scientific conclusions from 
material so complex, so changeable, so unique, so impossible 
of experimental segregation as the interaction of human 
beings. Bain has recently met some of the criticisms of 
this group.’ The other believes that sociology not only 
will become scientific but that when it does reach that hal- 
lowed state it will be able to predict, if not control, the 
actions of any given individual. Perhaps some sociologists 
themselves belong to this latter group; certainly it con- 
tains many nonprofessional thinkers on things social. And 
it may well be that the enthusiasm of this group will do 
more harm than the skepticism of the other, for both are 
doomed to disappointment, and the disappointment of en- 
thusiasts is especially disastrous. It is the purpose of this 
paper to suggest a fundamental reason why sociology can 
never achieve the success its well-wishers expect of it. 
Some extracts from an article in a current periodical will 
serve as the text. 

In the April, 1930, number of Scribner’s Magazine those 
latest champions of marriage, Frances and Robert Binkley, 
challenged sociology under the title, ‘Marriage Without 
Benefit of Sociology.”* While their jibes at sociologists 
and social workers were more or less deserved and their 
contribution important, if not strictly new, their main criti- 
cism of sociology suggests a misconception of the purpose 
of the social sciences. 


1Read Bain, ‘“‘Concept of Complexity in Sociology,” Social Forces, VIII 2 (December, 
1929), pp. 222-231, 369-378. 

*Frances and Robert C. Binkley, ‘Marriage Without Benefit of Sociology,’’ Scribner’s 
Magazine, LXXXVII, 4 (April, 1930), pp. 374 to 380. 
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The thesis of the article is that sociology, by looking 
at marriage as a social institution and neglecting to con- 
sider its personal, emotional side, has failed and should 
be supplanted. By what, it is not clear. It is stated only 
that its supplanter should recognize that marriage is a per- 
sonal matter, explainable only in terms of individual cases. 
A few quotations may explain the situation better. 


A generation ago sociology did a great service by supplanting the 
Church as the expounder of the verities of marriage; now it is time 
that sociology should be supplanted. . . . It is important to recall 
that the form only and not the essence of marriage is socially given. 

The language of sociology came to supplant the language of the 
pulpit in the discussion of the marriage problem; the churchmen them- 
selves followed the fashion. ‘The Committee on Marriage and the 
Family, of the Federation of Churches, did not report that companion- 
ate marriage was unchristian, but that its effects would be anti- 
social. The next step will be to get rid of this parvenu vocabulary 
which exalts sociality, and to find terms that will honor personality, 
in the discussion and analysis of marriage. 

However valuable may be the body of data which the sociologists 
have so laboriously accumulated and organized, those who deal with 
launching new marriages or repairing old ones [presumably the social 
workers] find that the people involved, perhaps perversely, seek other 
values than those of sociology. 


The authors stated earlier that the sociologists “have 
made us think of marriage in terms of social purpose’ — 
reproduction, caring for offspring, economic security—and 
it is apparently to these values that they refer in the pre- 
vious paragraph. What the values are, however, is not 
particularly pertinent to this criticism of their article. 
What is criticized is the point of view that the discoveries 
of sociology should be of value in adjusting individual 
cases, and that, if they are not of such value, sociology has 
failed. 

It is obvious that sociology can expand, has indeed 
already expanded, to take in the factor of personality in its 
explanation of marriage. They say that sociology, having 
overlooked the most important factors in marriage, should 
go; we maintain that even though sociology should in- 
clude these factors it would still be of little value for the 
purpose they have in mind—for predicting whether Mary 
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and John’s marriage will be successful. They are thinking 
in terms of the individual; and sociology, like every science, 
must abstract from the individual in order to explain the 
type. As Whitehead says, 


Each phase of generalization exhibits its own peculiar simplicities 
which stand out at that stage and at no other stage. There are sim- 
plicities connected with the motion of a bar of steel which are obscured 
if we refuse to abstract from the particular molecules; and there are 
simplicities concerning the behavior of men which are obscured if we 
refuse to abstract from the individual peculiarities of particular speci- 
mens.? 


This criticism which the Binkleys lodge against sociology 
is one that is met frequently; it is the criticism of the 
man on the street as well as that of other social and natural 
scientists. Here is a so-called science, they say, that pre- 
tends to study the rules of social interaction, and what has 
it discovered? ‘The sociologists may point to their text- 
books, filled with lists of words ending in tion or to their 
monographs in which correlation coefficients and spot-maps 
dazzle the eyes of the uninitiated, but the doubters are 
unconvinced. “You have not explained why Mary married 
John,” say the Binkleys. ‘Of what use are your standards 
of living?” say the social workers. ‘‘The X family is in 
need of coal in spite of the fact that Mr. X earns $2,000 
a year.” “What has the gang to do with it at any rate?” 
ask the psychiatrists. ‘‘Benny steals, and Bill does not; 
and they both belong to the gang.” 

In other words, what all these people expect of sociology, 
what even some sociologists themselves seem to expect, is 
that it should produce laws of social interaction which 
will be of use to them in their daily contact with other 
individuals. Such an expectation, now or in that far 
future in which sociology shall have become really “scien- 
tific,’ seems doomed to disappointment. For such is not 
the result of any science. 

In a factory of the General Electric Company there is a 
deep concrete pit in which each motor is tested before it 


*Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality (London: Cambridge University Press, 
1929), p. 22. 
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is sent away. The motors are made of steel, and the laws 
of the structure of steel and of what will happen when 
an electric current passes through it are known, but per- 
haps some of the steel will not follow the laws, and the 
motor may fly to pieces. For laws, as is pointed out in 
all elementary textbooks, are not edicts handed down from 
above; they are statements of the way material is found 
to behave under certain conditions. They do not say 
that the material will behave in the same way every time, 
but that in such and such a proportion of cases the result 
may be expected to occur. In other words, laws are sta- 
tistical, and they have their probable errors. So each 
motor is tested in safety before it is sold. 

Natural science has been highly successful because it has 
been able to reduce the probable errors to a point at which 
they do not impede the practical application of the laws. 
Its laws, in other words, are more exact descriptions of 
what takes place than are those tentative hypotheses which 
social science has been able to advance. But it has been 
successful for another reason also: because its laws are 
concerned with the action of units which are so small that 
as individuals they can be ignored. Fifty years ago Max- 
well* wrote: 

In applying dynamic principles to the motion of immense numbers 
of atoms the limitation of our faculties forces us to abandon the 
attempt to express the exact history of each atom and to be content 
with estimating the average character of a group of atoms large 
enough to be visible. 

Today Dewey’® adds, 

Heisenberg’s principle, together with the discovery that mass varies 
with velocity, mark the generalized conclusion that all physical laws 
are of this character. . . . The net effect of modern inquiry makes 
it clear that these constancies, whether larger ones termed laws or 
lesser ones termed facts, are statistical in nature. They are products 
of averaging large numbers of observed frequencies by means of a 
series of operations. ‘They are not descriptions of the exact structure 
or behavior of any individual thing, any more than the actuarial “law” 


of the frequency of deaths of persons of a certain age is an account 
of the life of one of the persons included in the calculation. 


4J. C. Maxwell, Scientific Papers, Volume II, p. 253; quoted by John Dewey in The 
Quest for Certainty, p. 249. 

sJohn Dewey, The Quest for Certainty (New York: Minton, Balch and Company, 
1929), p. 248. 
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It does not matter to a physicist how fast any individual 
atom goes so long as the average motion of the atoms re- 
mains at a given figure with only a small probable error. 
But when we come to apply the “laws” of sociology to 
everyday life we are chiefly interested, not in what the 
average action of the group is, but in what Johnny will 
do. We are interested in our ultimate units; the physicist, 
when he turns into an applier of his principles, is not. 
And a science will not tell us what the individual unit will 
do. So even though sociology should evolve a system of 
laws as nicely explanatory of its subject matter as was that 
of physics before Einstein appeared, it is questionable 
whether it would be of as much value to, say, social work, 
as many people would wish. 

But it should not be concluded from this that the laws 
would be useless. They would be immensely useful to 
legislatures, to public administrators, to those who manage 
educational systems, to anybody who deals with mankind 
en masse. For they would tell them, with an error of such 
and such amount, what would happen given such and 
such a set of circumstances and such and such a group of 
human beings. And in helping mankind en masse, they 
would, of course, be of assistance to many individuals. For 
instance, right now there are many business men who say 
that the theories of the business cycle and the various 
barometers of production are of no value to them in run- 
ning their factories. Perhaps they are right. The pre- 
dictions are averages from many factories; they are not 
expected to fit every small plant; this is another case of 
the unit versus the universe. But that does not destroy the 
value of the indices as means by which governments, or- 
ganizations of manufacturers or of laborers, bankers, etc., 
may to some degree anticipate future economic movements. 

On the other hand, given the case of John and Mary— 
white, aged twenty-five, of normal intelligence, and of a 
wish to marry—what aid could be expected from the laws 
of a sociology which had become truly scientific? Very 
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little. For although sociology had produced its laws of 
social interaction from the observation and the averaging 
of the experience of many couples, each couple would still 
represent such a complex of forces that not one or a dozen 
laws could adequately account for it. The law would 
merely state how most couples under certain conditions 
would be likely to act. This John and Mary might act in 
that way, the conditions remaining constant, but rarely 
would they be of that exact compound of forces which 
the laws predicated, and more rarely would the circum- 
stances agree with those stated in the laws. And so it 
would be very difficult to predict the best course for John 
and Mary to pursue—and perhaps dangerous to attempt 
to control their behavior—from a knowledge of the laws 
alone. 

But, again it should be repeated, the search for laws 
is not useless. It is equally true that the fundamental 
laws of physics hold true only under controlled and grossly 
simplified conditions. But they, like the laws of the soci- 
ology of the future, are highly useful in suggesting direc- 
tions in which to look when the scientist turns practical 
engineer. We may discover some ruling principle in mari- 
tal relations, a hundred other conditions remaining con- 
stant. And that knowledge will be useful to the courts or 
clinics of domestic relations, even though all of the hun- 
dred conditions are not known. But they will need to know 
about many of them. There will have to be principles 
dealing with the action of some of them. But it is highly 
unlikely that there will be rules covering all of them or 
Gargantuan formulae resolving all the variables quietly 
into one equation which is John and Mary. It will be 
the artist who will take these principles of sociology—and 
others of biology and physiology and psychology and what- 
not—and, looking deep into the case of John and Mary, 
will achieve that prediction and control that is the aim 
of science. It is for such an artist, perhaps, that the Bink- 
leys are looking. 





RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


The following statements, which represent some of the research 
projects and methods in the field of problem behavior, guidance, and 
mental hygiene in relation to education, are presented here in antici- 
pation of the special February issue of THE JOURNAL to be devoted 
to guidance. Space limitations in that issue will prevent the inclusion 
of all important projects in this field and for that reason some of 
them are presented here. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION RESEARCH 


An analysis of the overt problem behavior of school 
children exposed to clinical adjustment is being made by 
Elise H. Martens, Ph.D., senior specialist in the education 
of exceptional children, United States Office of Education, 
in codperation with the public-school system of Berkeley, 
California. This study treats and evaluates statistically 
the development of overt problem behavior in 109 school 
children who were considered the most serious problem 
cases in the public schools of Berkeley, California, and who 
were referred for treatment to a behavior clinic. It uses 
an equated control group of 109 nonproblem children and 
a second control group of 50 problem children who were 
given no clinical attention. The findings are being inter- 
preted in their relationship to the value of the clinical 
assistance given. Analysis of the data at the end of two 
years indicates a positive association between specialized 
clinical treatment of behavior disorders of children and 
decrease of problem behavior. 

The Office of Education has published a bibliography 
of research studies in education for the year 1929-1930 and 
a second bibliography which includes such research projects 
dealing with behavior problems of school children as have 
been published in book or pamphlet form since 1920. Dvr. 
Martens is the author of an annotated bibliography on the 
education and psychology of exceptional children (pamph- 
let no. 23), published July 1931. 
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BEHAVIOR RESEARCH FUND RESEARCH? 


Recognizing the need of research in what, after all, is 
a new field, the Friends of the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, representing a most distinguished group of public- 
spirited citizens of Chicago from the ranks of the medical 
and other professions and the business world, organized 
a campaign in 1925 and obtained from the community sub- 
scriptions for a fund incorporated under the laws of Illinois 
as the Behavior Research Fund. The Fund became opera- 
tive May 1, 1926. 

The purposes of the Behavior Research Fund are set 
forth in its charter: 

“The object for which it is formed, and the particular 
business for which said corporation is formed, is to assist 
in the understanding, treatment, amelioration, and elimina- 
tion of behavior problems in children and adults; to conduct 
and promote (or either) research and instruction in this 
field and the publication of the results thereof; to collect 
and receive funds and property for these purposes; and to 
do all and everything necessary, suitable, and convenient 
or proper for any of the purposes aforesaid.” 

While the community was asked to pledge itself for a 
period of five years, it was understood that during this 
period the Fund would have an opportunity not only to 
demonstrate its validity, but also to justify permanent 
support for research of this kind. 

Realizing that it was impossible to carry on projects in 
all fields of behavior research, nevertheless, Dr. Herman 
Adler, first director of the Fund, drew up a program that 
extended from projects in what might be called the more 
purely environmental sciences, such as the sociological in- 
vestigations, on the one hand, to projects in those sciences 
which deal with the constitutional aspects of human be- 
havior. In such a plan a considerable emphasis could, 
therefore, be placed upon the more specifically biological 





1The following statement has been furnished through the courtesy of Prof. Ernest W. 
purges, Actirg Director of the Behavior Research Fund, 907 South Lincoln Street, Chicago, 
inois. 
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approach. The diverse character of the publications of 
the Behavior Research Fund is therefore in harmony with 
this multiple approach to the scientific study of human 
behavior. 

The following research studies are under way at present: 


“The Ejidetic Child,’ Heinrich Kliiver 

“Children of Pre-school Age: An Analysis of 600 Cases with 
Illustrated Personality Studies,” Ethel Kawin e? ail. 

“Negativism in Young Children,” Margaret Wylie 

“Study in the Differences in Play Behavior of ‘Cilldeee of 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 years,” Dorothy Van Alstyne 

“Studies in the Development of Personality in the Pre-school Age,’ 


Gustav Jaederholm 
“Children’s Behavior Problems, II, Relative Importance, Interrela- 
tions among Behavior Traits,’ Luton Ackerson 
“The Treatment of Reading Disabilities,’ Marion Monroe 
“Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas: A Study of Juvenils 
Delinquency in Sixteen American Cities,” Shaw, Zorbaugh, and McKay 
“Brothers in Crime,” Clifford R. Shaw. 


New York STATE RESEARCH PROJECT 


The New York State Education Department gave 
official recognition to the importance of psychiatric contri- 
butions to and sharing of problems, opportunities and obli- 
gations of the educator, by creating the position of State 
Psychiatrist July 1, 1930.? 

At the present time the following research projects bear- 
ing on mental hygiene are being carried out: 

1. Miss Mary McCormick, supervisor of health teach- 
ing, and Miss Florence O’Neill, her assistant, are conduct- 
ing a questionnaire of a State-wide selected sampling of 
school children’s health habits, including mental-hygiene 
practices. [he purpose of the study is to collect facts as 
to the present status and needs concerning health habits 
in order that attention may be turned to neglected aspects 
and a new syllabus of health teaching formulated. The 
method used is the questionnaire sheet and personal con- 
ferences with teachers prior to and during the study. 
Bducation Weapurtsnent of tae University of the Stale of New Yak war taske effective 


March 1, 1931. It is through the courtesy of Dr. Patry that the above statement is pre- 
sented. 
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2. Personal individual conferences with school superin- 
tendents throughout the State are being conducted by Dr. 
Patry in order to collect facts concerning (a) the number 
of superintendents who feel the need of psychiatric help, 
(b) the extent of their needs, (c) the existing set-up, per- 
sonnel, and methods of understanding and handling mal- 
adjusted pupils and teachers, (d) the actual use made of 
present existing clinical or therapeutic facilities, (e) the 
extent and methods of mental-hygiene education and prac- 
tice in the schools and school-involved associations such as 
the parent-teacher groups. The purpose of such a study 
is to see how the status of mental-hygiene education and 
practices might be favorably modified and extended. 

3. Personal individual conferences with normal-school 
principals and teacher-training college presidents in order 
to collect facts concerning the status of mental-hygiene edu- 
cation and practice in their respective institutions. The 
object of the study is the same as in 2. 

4. Classroom discussions and carrying out of a person- 
ality study of the normal-school and _teacher-training 
college students. The purpose of this project is to esti- 
mate the practicability and wisdom of initiating and ex- 
tending a personality study to all teachers in training. This 
may be extended to graduate teachers. 

5. Utilization of a ‘“Psychobiological Balance Chart” by 
teachers in order to help them discern and focus on each 
of their pupils’ assets and liabilities. This latter group is 
subdivided into ‘“‘Modifiable” and ‘To be accepted.” ‘The 
object of the chart is to sensitize the pupil’s present teacher 
and his subsequent teachers, as to the genetic-dynamic and 
experience-determined as well as the constitutional factors 
entering into each pupil’s reactive and adaptive behavior, 
and how these might be capitalized through a better under- 
standing and balancing of these factors. This chart will 
be forwarded to his subsequent teachers. Progress made 
and the influence of new situations, new teachers, and social 
contacts will be noted as factors modifying the pupil’s ability 
and facility in balancing his assets and liabilities. 
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YALE CLINIC OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH 


The Clinic of Child Development,’ formerly known as 
the Yale Psycho-Clinic, was established in 1911. Affiliated 
with the School of Medicine, it has become one of the sec- 
tions of the Institute of Human Relations and continues 
to function both as a research unit and as a service organ- 
ization. The investigation of child development and the 
work of child guidance are conducted in close association; 
the fundamental emphasis is upon the normal aspects of 
development and upon the period of infancy. 

The research program of the Clinic comprises genetic 
and systematic studies of the beginnings of normal human 
behavior. Although the primary emphasis of the research 
is on normal development, detailed developmental and 
clinical studies are undertaken of children who present sig- 
nificant deviations or defects. A resident suite and nursery 
provide for prolonged observation of infants presenting 
special developmental or clinical conditions. 


The general program of the Clinic combines psycho- 
logical and medical approach to the problems of early 
mental growth. An effort is being made to study these 
problems by methods comparable to those used in the study 
of physical and anatomic growth. The major research is 
directed towards a normative charting of behavior devel- 
opment of the infant throughout the first year of life. In- 
ventories and records of behavior patterns are made at 
monthly intervals with the aid of the motion picture camera. 
These patterns include the fields of posture, locomotion, 
prehension and manipulation, adaptive behavior, and also 
language and personal-social behavior. By utilizing perma- 
nent motion-picture records and the accompanying descrip- 
tive data, forms of behavior are defined in varying degrees 
of detail. 


The purpose behind the investigation is an objective 
delineation of the characteristics and norms of early men- 


sThis statement is furnished through the courtesy of Arnold Gesell, M.D., Director, 
Clinic of Child Development, School of Medicine, Yale University. 
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tal growth. It is assumed that the formulation of such 
norms may furnish a base line for studies of the origin 
and of the development of individual differences. From 
the standpoint of medical science, the technique of devel- 
opmental diagnosis and developmental supervision depends 
upon a knowledge of the nature of early child growth, 
mental as well as physical. In a psychobiological sense, 
problems of human personality have a genetic or develop- 
mental aspect which traces back to infancy. To this degree, 
the study of child development is related to the broader 
objectives of the Institute in its researches into individual 
and social behavior. 

The Guidance Nursery functions as an adjunct to the 
service department of the Clinic and is used for the indi- 
vidual guidance of young children who present behavior 
problems. The Guidance Nursery is also utilized for 
investigations of social behavior and personality develop- 
ment of both normal and problem children. The arrange- 
ments make possible the study of practical procedures in 
the field of child and parent guidance and of early develop- 
mental supervision. 

A larger and growing collection of motion-picture records 
of child behavior has been assembled in a photographic 
library, classified by library methods. These records sup- 
ply permanent data for cumulative research and also serve 
for demonstration. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Developing Personality in the Child at School, by GARRY 
CLEVELAND Myers. New York: Greenberg, 1931, 
xv+375 pages. 


Building Personality in Children, by GARRY CLEVELAND 
Myers. New York: Greenberg, 1931, xv+360 pages. 


These books are companion volumes intended for parents, teachers, 
guardians, and social workers. In them the author has brought to- 
gether a great deal of material that will provide, in part, a suitable 
background for dealing with the various aspects of child development. 
Personality development is the central theme. How to keep the child 
behaving normally is of primary importance; how to remedy personality 
defects and maladjustments is correctly considered of secondary im- 
portance. There are chapters dealing with such interesting topics as 
teaching tattling at school, school fears that affect personality, relation 
of teacher’s human frailties to the pupil’s personality, success and 
failure in relation to personality, escapes, behavior problems of schoo! 
children, the timid child, home cultivation of successes and their cele- 
bration, emotional poise and personality. The author is a reputable 
psychologist and his advice is authoritative. He does not offer panaceas 
but he does make wholesome suggestions. His style is informal, unpre- 
tentious, figurative, and interesting. Naturally, if he were writing for 
critical psychologists he would have used a more technical vocabulary 
and a different style. These books are just the thing that parents, 
teachers, and social workers have needed for a long time. In the 
opinion of the reviewer they will be heartily received. 

CuHartes E. SKINNER 


Books: Their Place in a Democracy, by R. L. Durrus. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930, 225 pages. 


Undertaken by Mr. Duffus for the Carnegie Corporation, the aim 
of this modest little tome is to set forth the main facts about ‘he 
“publication and distribution of serious, nontechnical books” in the 
Republic. At first blush, such an effort holds little promise of enter- 
taining reading. But such, I am glad to report, is not the case. For 
Mr. Duffus has produced a work which is as lively in spots as Babbitt 
and the Congressional Record. ‘This, I believe, is rather inevitable. 
For, after all, any honest reporter of the American scene and manners 
is bound to be amusing as well as interesting. 

From the vast array of facts assembled by the diligent Mr. Duffus, 
it appears perfectly plain that the citizens of the American democracy 
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are not voracious readers. The average native can get along quite 
adequately with seven books a year. For two of these he pays spot 
cash. He borrows another couple from the public library. Two 
enter his hands via the lending library. The seventh book he borrows 
from a friend, though such book-lending friends, I fear, belong to a 
vanishing species. Does the average American spend about a dollar 
and a half per annum on his books? Then he pours out eleven times 
as much for his legitimate drinks, twelve times as much for his radio, 
twenty-two times as much for the cinema, and twenty-eight times as 
much for candy. Only about five per cent of the national populace 
are habitual book-buyers, and at least half the nation has no access 
to bookstores. At least, so Mr. Duffus feels—though precisely how 
this is so in these days of high-pressure book advertising, radio book- 
reviewing, the United States mail to carry one’s check to a book- 
store, and the parcel post to bring back a book, I fail to see. 

Still, that’s only a minor point which I am perfectly willing to 
waive. Mr. Duffus has written a first-rate book which in a scholarly, 
yet lively way, sets down an abundance of interesting material con- 
cerning authors, publishers, librarians, booksellers, and other distin- 
guished bipeds. 

ApotpH E. MEYER 


The Technique of Social Progress, by HORNELL Hart. 


New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1931, 685 
pages. 

Creative Moments in Education, by JosEpH K. Harr. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1931, 463 
pages. 

During recent years there have appeared numerous books dealing 
with some aspects of social progress. The Technique of Social Progress 
approaches progress historically and deals with the following topics: 
Material Progress, The Evolution of Intellectual Tools, Develop- 
ments in Social Relations, and The Technique of Creation. 

The book is well written, presents an attractive appearance, and 
affords a mass of material of highest importance for the sociologist 
and the educator. 

Creative Moments in Education is a history of education dealing 
with the following topics: What Education Began With; The First 
Creative Moment in Education; Foundations Made Without Hands: 
Ex Oriente Lux; The Universal Empire; A New Creative Moment; 
Che Making of Medievalism; Cross-Fertilization and New Growth; 
Light Before Dawn; The Emergence of the Modern World; Some 
Partisan Contrasts in Modern Education; Disorganization in the 
Modern World; Conflicting Aims in Modern Education; Extracurricu- 
lar Factors in Modern Education. 

The author summarizes his purpose as follows: 

This book is an attempt to develop some of the dramatic 
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contrasts and contradictions of history, especially as these 
play upon the developing processes of education. The intel- 
lectual life of the race is an accomplishment, an age-long 
achievement, the product, to date, of ten thousand human 
generations. ‘There have been long ages of stagnation, or 
gradual accretion; there have been Great Moments of Crea- 
tion. The student must see both of these types of move- 
ment: the long, slow ages, the creative moments when new 
forms of life, new types of mind, emerge. The effort has been 
made to set them both in some plausible order in this book, 
not dogmatically, but with the certainty that other, later 
workers will do the job better in their own good time. 


E. GrorcE PAYNE 


The Elementary School: Its Organization and Admin- 
istration, by WILLIAM C. REAvis, PAUL R. PIERCE, 
and Epwarp H. STULLKEN. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931, 571 pages. 


This book is a comprehensive, well-organized, and authoritative 
treatment of the elementary public school. In addition to their own 
valuable contribution the authors have brought to bear on all important 
problems of elementary-school organization and administration the 
most advanced thought and practice of the present time. The book is 
well organized and attractively written. 


The twenty-one chapters include discussion of such important topics 
as the following: The Principles of Organization and Administration; 
Planning an Initial Organization of an Elementary School; Adjust- 
ment of a School Organization to Community Needs; Organization 
of Administrative Office; Administration of Pupils; Classification and 
Promotion of Pupils; Organization and Administration of Curriculum: 
Extracurriculum Activities; Administration of Special Groups, Special 
Subjects, Elementary School Library, Classroom Teaching, Pupil Pro- 
gress, Teacher Improvement, Building and Ground Equipment and 
Supplies; Personnel of Elementary School Principalship; The Prin- 
cipal as an Educational Leader of His School and Community; The 
Elementary School Principalship as a Career in Administration; and 
A Program of Professional Improvement for the Principal. There 
is also a well-chosen bibliography on elementary-school administration 
and organization. 

The book supplies the need of an excellent text for use in educational 
administration in college and university courses. Principals and super- 
intendents in active service will also find the book stimulating and 
of great practical value. I heartily recommend it. 

JoHN W. WITHERS 














A TEACHERS MANUAL FOR HEALTH EDUCATION 
Health and Safety in the New Curriculum 


By E. GEORGE PAYNE and LOUIS C. SCHROEDER 


Using the Health and Safety Objective as illustrative, the authors have outlined a 
plan for the practical reconstruction of the curriculum, so that “ Health and Safety 
in the New Curriculum” is not only a valuable handbook of material which when 
followed will realize the essential health practices, but is in addition a comprehensive 
discussion of the application of improved method and modern school organization 
and management toward the realization of the objectives of the new curriculum. 


From Introduction by John W. Withers 


“ Among the numerous contributions . . . that have appeared within the last ten 
years none, in my judgment, will prove to be of greater practical value and interest 
to teachers, supervisors, and superintendents than this new book of Drs. Payne and 
Schroeder . . . The book is exceedingly rich in materials and methods . . . ” $2.00 
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What more exacting test can there be of dictionary leadership 
than the judgment of the educational world? 

Every State that has adopted an unabridged dictionary for use 
in its schools has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor of Webster as the standard 
of pronunciation, in answer to questions submitted by the Chicago 
Woman’s Club. 
Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based on the New 
International for pronunciation, spelling, compounding, 
and division of words. 
The New International has been universally accepted by 
those best fitted to judge. It is in accord with the best 
modern practice. Use it in your own schools. 

Write for our free booklets of interesting 

ways to teach the use of the dictionary 
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American High Schools and Vocational Schools in 1960, 
by Davip SNEDDEN. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931, 
122 pages. 


For a quarter of a century David Snedden has been a gadfly busily 
causing cautious, conservative, and orderly educators to kick and prance 
and occasionally to run. In his intensive manner he has proposed and 
defended a thoroughly consistent but often very unconventional program 
of education. 

The educational world has been profoundly affected by the search- 
ing criticisms and constructive proposals of Dr. Snedden. But it can 
scarcely be asserted that his definite proposals for educational reform 
have been taken over into practice to any considerable extent. 

Perhaps, therefore, it is a wish fulfillment that drives the author 
to adopt the literary form used in this volume. In 1960, a commission 
of the Chinese National Board of Education has visited and investi- 
gated the American system of secondary education. The Commis- 
sion’s report to the Chinese Government is an exposition of a thor- 
oughly Sneddenized system. ‘Thus Snedden is enabled to set forth a 
program which in 1960 has already definitely been in successful opera- 
tion, so that he escapes or parries the charge of impracticability often 
shot at him. For in 1960 the school curriculum distinguishes clearly 
between proximate (applied) and deferred (preparatory) optimum 
functionings; appreciational and cultural objectives are never confused 
or mingled with power objectives; cultural and civic uniformities have 
their own areas or aspects of curriculum practices while enriching 
diversities have theirs; very specific unit courses are taught so that a 
unit objective is achieved in each one. 

Dr. Snedden has set forth a thirty-year plan for American educi- 
tion. If we might have many such plans as convincingly set forth and 
as individualistically conceived, there would emerge a sense of direc- 
tion for our schools that is very much needed. 


P. W. L. Cox 


The Making of Adult Minds in a Metropolitan Area, by 
FRANK LorIMER. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1931, 245 pages. 


Although this book is a report of a study solely in the field of adult 
education and is restricted to one geographic area, it should command 
the attention of every thoughtful person. The Brooklyn Conference on 
Adult Education which conducted the study utilized a technique sug- 
gestive for other types of educational and sociological research; their 
conclusions are extremely significant for all education; and their recom- 
mendations, while specifically made for the area studied, are of such 
a character as to be of general value. 
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The study differs from others in this field in that it is more than 
an analysis of adult-education opportunities. Through questionnaires, 
interviews, and case studies it evaluates the results of the work being 
done as it affects the making of an adult mind—“A mind that is equipped 
vocationally, socially, and spiritually for life on the adult level under 
present conditions.” 

In terms of mass production, its findings are gratifying, “about 40 
per cent of the entire adult population of Brooklyn have at some time 
taken some sort of part-time courses.” But in terms of measurable 
results there is still much to be done. “There is clearly 2 large poten- 
tial demand for general academic, commercial, technical, and indus- 
trial courses (as contrasted with specific shop and vocational courses) 
if made available for adults at low cost and freed from traditional 
academic restrictions.” “Among the random sample of 1,166 students, 
just 6 reported any special adult courses in the entire field of social 
science including scientific psychology, history, government, politics, 
eugenics, international relations, or economics (other than business 
courses).” “Undoubtedly the radio has important educational usages— 
but the check upon its significance to date does not fulfill the first 
hopes of the enthusiasts for radio education.” 

Two other quotations selected almost at random indicate the chal- 
lenging nature of this forcefully written book. “The educational prob- 
lem has shifted from a concern about the ‘distribution’ of knowledge 
to a concern about its ‘consumption, —from interest in mass instruction 
to interest in individual and community education.” “The selection, 
presentation, and emphasis of ways of living that are found in indi- 
vidual experience to be significant and beautiful, and the development 
of the critical capacity of individuals is the function of educational 
systems.” 

Francis J. BRown 


The Government of Oxford. London: The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1931, 94 pages. 


Those restless spirits in our noble profession who so persistently 
follow the gleam of academic freedom in university control and in- 
variably note with regret every instance of its violation in this country 
will find in this cogent little monograph some surcease of sorrow. It 
will comfort them, let us hope, to find that even the machinery of 
internal government in universities, like the course of true love, does 
not always run smoothly. A voluntary group of dons and college 
officials presents here the results of their study of control at Oxford 
with additional notes on government at Cambridge, London, and the 
provincial universities. The secretary of the group adds, in an appen- 
dix, the results of his visit to the United States and Canada. For 
cogency and clearness of statement the volume is admirable. It is not 
possible here to review its contents. All persons interested in the much 
mooted problem of the relative value of different systems of university 
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control in this country and abroad will find here a treatise worthy 
of careful study. 


J. O. CREAGER 


Pestalozzi, by Lewis FLINT ANDERSON. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1931, 263 pages. 


In 1927 the Old World celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi. To grace this high feast with 
the requisite pomp and circumstance, learned societies were called into 
communion; books and monographs were flung into type; and harangues 
were tossed into the ether. Johann’s homeland, the little Republic 
of Switzerland, remembered its great son with a special commemorative 
postage stamp bearing his well-known likeness. Meanwhile, educators 
in our republic went about their usual busy ways; save a few imprac- 
tical historians, most of the American schoolmen weren’t even cogni- 
zant of the Pestalozzian memorial year. Yet, strangely enough, just 
two generations before, Pestalozzian ideas were appearing as a new 
lodestar in American pedagogics. 

Here, four years after, is a volume on the man who “did everything for 


others, but nothing for himself.” Its aim is quite simple; namely, 
to set down “in chronological order passages which are characteristic 
of Pestalozzi’s educational writings . . . which will . . . aid the 

1 


reader to a fairly accurate conception of his work as a whole.” Plain'y 
the book is not meant for the scientific pedagogi who emit job analyses 
and standard curves of deviation at every tick of the clock. Nor is 
it meant for those great men of action who lust for the practical. Nor 
is it intended for the advanced Pestalozzian who reads Johann in his 
German mother tongue. For such a fellow the new researches of Bach- 
enau, Spranger, and Stettbacher are of much greater heft and value. 
Professor Anderson’s book, I believe, will render its greatest service 
to those who are interested in men, their psyche and behavior. What 
is offered here is Pestalozzi himself. True, the portrait is not com- 
plete. The whole Pestalozzi fails to come off. That curious correlation 
of dreamer and successful practitioner, of kind-hearted schoolmaster 
and bickering, quarrelsome Yverdon director is not found in these pages 
of Professor Anderson. The essence of Pestalozzian ideas, however, 
is present; and this, while ancient and familiar to Pestalozzians, is all 
that Professor Anderson was seeking to set down. 
ApotpH E. MEYER 
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Foreign Education Specialist Named to Office of Education Staff 

Alina M. Lindegren, for the past three years instructor in medieval 
history and modern European history at State Teachers College, Su- 
perior, Wisconsin, has been appointed to the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, foreign school systems branch, as specialist in Western European 
school systems. 

The chief duty of Miss Lindegren will be to prepare for publication 
in English, from the original data written in the language of the coun- 
try, bulletins, circulars, and articles on education in the Western Euro- 
pean countries, particularly the Germanic-language countries. She will 
assist in maintaining constant contact with educational movements ina 
those countries, and in collecting and keeping adequate documentation 
about them. Study will also be made by the new office of education 
specialist of foreign education systems. She will aid college registrars 
and committees of admission in the United States to evaluate credentials 
of students from the Germanic-Scandinavian countries, and will make 
comparative studies to determine more accurately the status of such 
students. 


One-Hundredth Anniversary of G. and C. Merriam Company 


The year 1931 marks the one-hundredth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of G. and C. Merriam Company, publishers of the Merriam- 
Webster dictionaries. From modest beginnings in 1831 George and 
Charles Merriam later acquired by purchase from his heirs all rights 
in the publication of Noah Webster’s American Dictionary of the 
English Language, which first appeared in 1828, in two quarto vol- 
umes. In 1847 a new edition of this first unabridged American diction- 
ary was prepared and published by the Merriams. Several revised 
and enlarged editions have followed from time to time, until Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, with more than 452,000 entries is gen- 
erally recognized today as one of the “supreme authorities” of the 
English-speaking world. 


Eighth Annual Scholastic Awards 

Scholastic, the national magazine for high-school classrooms, offers 
$10,000 in prizes and scholarships for creative work by high-school 
students in literature and in visual arts through the eighth annual 
Scholastic Awards. 

Several booklets are in preparation by sponsors to assist participants 
in the awards. For complete rules and information write to the 
Scholastic Awards, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Indian Service Fills 800 School Positions 


Nearly 800 educational positions in United States Indian territory 
have been filled during the past year, according to Dr. W. Carson 
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Ryan, education director of the Indian Bureau in the United States 
Department of the Interior. 

Appointments included superintendents of schools, principals, visit- 
ing teachers, home-economics teachers, heads of departments of home 
economics, girls’ advisers, directors of boys’ activities, teachers . of 
physical training, teachers of fine arts, and elementary instructors. Of 
614 elementary teachers now in the Indian Office employ, 100 are new 
appointees. 

Another forward movement in Indian education has been the ap- 
pointment of George C. Wells, secretary of the State board of educa- 
tion in Oklahoma, to the position of State supervisor of Indian educa- 
tion in that State. This is the first real step towards codperation 
between Federal and State governments where progress will be directed 
in close codperation with State offices. 


Dr. Paul Monroe, director of the International Institute of Educa- 
tion, was elected president of the World Federation of Education 
Associations at the summer session at Denver. He succeeds Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas of Maine who has been president of the organ- 
ization since it was first founded. 


Dr. Walter Scott Athrean, dean of the school of religious education 
of Boston University, has been selected to succeed Dr. Robert J. Aley 
as president of Butler University. 


Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown celebrated his twentieth year as chan- 
cellor of New York University on November 9. During this period 
the student body has increased from 4,175 to 40,665 and faculty 
members from 225 to more than 1,700. The members of the faculties 
of the various schools of New York University presented to Chan- 
cellor Brown a beautiful silver bowl in commemoration of this anni- 
versary. 


Dr. Henry Alden Shaw has been appointed assistant professor of 
mental hygiene at the Harvard University Medical School. He has 
been associated with the school since 1925 as assistant in hygiene and 
psychiatrist. 


Dr. John M. Glenn, general director of the Russell Sage Foundation 
since its inception twenty-four years ago, has resigned that post, but 
will continue to serve as one of the trustees of the foundation. Mr. 
Shelby M. Harrison, director of the department of surveys and exhibits 
of the foundation since 1912 and vice general director in recent years, 
has succeeded Mr. Glenn as general director. 








CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 


Mr. Francis J. Brown received his A.B. from the University of 
Iowa in 1918 and his A.M. from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in 1923. He was principal of the high school in Emmett, Idaho, 
from 1919 to 1920, superintendent of schools from 1920 to 1922, in- 
structor in education at the University of Rochester from 1923 to 1926, 
and assistant professor of education and associate director of exten- 
sion at the University of Rochester, from 1926 to 1930. At present Mr. 
Brown is instructor in education at New York University School of 
Education. He is a member of the Department of Superintendence, 
American Association of University Professors, American Sociological 
Association, Kappa Phi Kappa, and Phi Delta Kappa. He is the 
author of Objective Measurement of Character, an Experimental 
Study; The Value of Incentives in Education; The Free Time Reading 
Interests of High School Students, and An Evaluation of Extra-mural 
Courses. 


Mrs. Marian W. Campbell received her A.B. from Mount Holyoke 
College and her A.M. from Claremont College, Claremont, California. 
At present she is a teacher of English and Latin in Emerson Junior 
High School, Pomona, California. She is the author of “A Group of 
Sixth Grade Projects” in The Normal Instructor and Primary Plan:, 
and “Teaching the Lady of the Lake Creatively” in The English 
Journal. 


Professor J. Stanley Gray received his A.B. from Muskingum Col- 
lege in 1920, his A.M. from the University of Michigan in 1924, and his 
Ph.D. from Ohio State University in 1929. Professor Gray has taught 
in Gustavus Adolphus College, University of Minnesota, University of 
Oregon, and Ohio State University, and is now assistant professor ot 
psychology in the University of Pittsburgh, Johnstown center. Professor 
Gray is the author of Communicative Speaking and Gray’s Speech Test. 
His published magazine articles are too numerous to mention. 


Miss Ada E. Orr is a graduate of New York University and is 
studying this year at that institution for her master of arts degre. 
For the past six years Miss Orr has been head of the girls’ physical- 
education department at Whittier Junior High School, Flint, Michigan. 
Miss Orr is keenly interested in young people. For five summers she 
was athletic counselor at a girls’ camp in Maine and for the past three 
years she has been captain of a Girl Scout Troop. 


Miss Ruth Strang attended the University of Chicago and Columbia 
University from which institution she received her doctor’s degree in 
1926. At present she is assistant professor of education at Teachers 
College, and chairman of the Research Committee of the National 
Association of Deans of Women. She is the author of the following 
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books: Health Subject Matter, An Introduction to Child Study, joint 
author of The Gates-Strang Test of Health Knowledge, A Personnel 
Study of Deans of Women in Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges, 
and A Personnel Study of Deans of Girls in High School. She has 
also contributed a number of articles to The American Journal of 
Sociology, The School Review, School and Society, and other journals 
and magazines. 


Miss Helen L. Witmer received her A.B. from Dickinson College 
in 1919 and her Ph.D. from University of Wisconsin in 1925. Miss 
Witmer was Fellow of the Social Science Research Council from 1928 
to 1929. Since 1930 she has been Director of Research at Smith College 
School for Social Work and editor of Smith College Studies in Social 
W ork, a quarterly publication of the School. 














The 
Outstanding “Health” Series 


Bae ede ale bled 


The WE AND OUR HEALTH series by E. George Payne, 
Ph.D., was designed to meet the new objective in Health Edu- 
cation. It consists of four books beginning with the third grade © 
through to the Junior High School. This is the only series 
that carries out the “Recommendations of the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems appointed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical Association.” 


“Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, State Supervisor of Physical 
Education, and I have gone over the health books very 
carefully. Since the rationale underlying these books is 
practically identical with that which Dr. Stolz used in 
writing the health manual for the schools of California, 
it is only natural that we are enthusiastic about them. 
From our point of view, they are the best books on health 
that have been prepared to be put into the hands of school 


pupils.” 
Wi C. Woop 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Cal. 
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Book I. Reader For Grades 3-4 

Book II. Basal Text For Grades 5-6 
Book III. Basal Text For Grades 7-8 
Book IV. Basal Text For Grade 9 
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